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“You're the greatest, honey,” says Mrs. Luttrell as she bestows a congratulatory 
kiss on her husband shortly after he had been named winner of the 1972 Lady Bird 
Johnson award for highway beautification. For more on the salute to the highway 
maintenance man, turn to page 2. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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About Our Cover 

With only a chug or two, 28 vintage motor-driven auto- 
mobiles and their ‘‘pilots,”’ set out on a rigorous 125-mile 
trip over the hilly farm roads between Houston and Bren- 
ham as part of a reenactment of the original Glidden Tours 
of 1904-13. This elegant Packard touring car photographed 
by Larry Upshaw near Round Top, is only one example of 
the ‘‘gleam machines’’ that participated in the modern 
tour. For a closer look at these newfangled horseless con- 
traptions, see page 10. 
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Even though fall is easing into the Central Texas country- 
side, boaters still find the weather balmy and _ inviting 
enough to enjoy an outing on Bull Creek near Lake Austin. 
The cypress trees, caught in transition by photographer 
Nolen Williamson, are enjoying one last fling of color be- 
fore the restful autumn is blown away by the chill winds 
of winter. 


At Lady Bird Awards Ceremony 


WINNERS 


SPEECHLESS 


By Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


CULLEN LUTTRELL of Sonora clutched 
the Lady Bird Johnson Award Plaque 
in one hand and Mrs. Johnson’s check 
for $1,000 in the other, shook his head 
and said, “I just can’t believe it.” 

“Neither can I,” replied his wife, 
but she took the check, for “safe keep- 
ing.” 

Throughout the preliminary activi- 
ties of the big day at the LBJ State 
Park on October 11, Luttrell, with 
Mrs. Luttrell at his side, had quietly 
admired the beauties of the park, 
talked politely with newsmen and 
President and Mrs. Johnson, and duti- 
fully lined up for photographs. All 


Mrs. Johnson congratulates a stunned Cullen Luttrell of Sonora as President Johnson 


and special guest Arthur Godfrey await their turn. 


the time, he was wondering just what 
he was doing there—there were too 
many other maintenance men he con- 
sidered more deserving of the award. 

Melvin Bayless, who took second- 
place honors, felt much the same way, 
even though he had been through it 
all before. (He was a finalist last year 
also.) But prior experience was no 
help when he was handed his $500 


check; he admitted he was speech- 
less. 

All the finalists had something to 
hold on to this year, because Mrs. 
Johnson wanted each of them to have 
a lasting remembrance of the occasion. 
Luttrell took home a handsome en- 
graved plaque while the other four 
received mounted, hand-lettered certi- 
ficates to frame and display in their 
offices. 

It was a way to honor all Highway 
Department maintenance workers, as 
represented by Luttrell and Bayless 
and by the other finalists, Milton C. 
Campbell of Ralls, Rumaldo Rivera 
of Falfurrias, and Harold Smith of 
Rusk. Mrs. Johnson expressed her 
respect and admiration for all of 
them, and asked them to take her 
personal thanks back to the men on 
their crews. 

Selection Committee Chairman Elo 
Urbanovsky, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Park Administration, Horti- 
culture and Entomology at Texas 
Tech, reports that in judging the en- 
tries on the five finalists his commit- 
tee took into careful consideration the 
average annual rainfall in each final- 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson greets Assistant 
State Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry 
and Mrs. DeBerry before they all settled 
down to a luncheon on the grounds. 


Melvin Bayless of La Grange accepts a 
$500 check and a mounted certificate 
from Mrs. Johnson naming him second 
place winner for 1972. At the right is 
President Johnson. 


ist’s county as well as the average 
mean temperatures. They used the 
average high temperature reading in 
July and the average low in January. 
This means that finalists from hot, 
dry areas have as much chance to win 
the award as those from more tem- 
perate climates with more rainfall. 
“Entrants are judged on what they 
do with what they have to do with,” 
says Urbanovsky. 

The program for the awards pre- 
sentation began with a double-pro- 
jector slide presentation prepared by 
the Travel and Information Division 
entitled “On the Job for Beauty.” It 
showed each of the finalists at work 
and talking about his personal philo- 
sophies on beautification, and it gave 
the non-Highway Department mem- 
bers of the audience a greater under- 
standing of what is involved in high- 
way maintenance and beautification. 

When the time came to present the 


award checks, Mrs. Johnson had a lit- 
tle difficulty finding them despite the 
assistance of one distinguished guest, 
Arthur Godfrey, who held her purse 


While posing for photographers, Mrs. Johnson expresses admiration to Rumaldo Rivera 
for highway beautification around Falfurrias. Other finalists are, on the left, Melvin 
Bayless of La Grange and Harold Smith of Rusk, and on the right, Milton C. Campbell 


of Ralls and Cullen Luttrell of Sonora. 


while she rummaged, and the kibitzing 
of another, President Johnson, who 
told the audience, “She always holds 
on to her money as long as she can.” 

Texas Highway Commission Chair- 
man Dewitt C. Greer responded to 
the award presentations. “Today I 
symbolize the organization of the 
Highway Department’s 18,000 good, 
loyal souls. These men can make or 
break the highway program for our 
state. The inspiration, recognition and 
appreciation Mrs. Johnson has given 
these men over the past several years 
is the most inspiring thing; she’s the 
greatest morale builder in the history 
of the Highway Department, and I 
hope this will continue as long as 
possible.” 

Greer then asked Commission Mem- 
ber Herbert C. Petry Jr., and State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall to 
assist him in presenting Mrs. Johnson 
a painting of the first roadside park 
in Texas—and in the United States. 
He told Mrs. Johnson that Mrs. Wil- 
lard Dyer of Round Rock had been 
commissioned to paint the scene of 
the park as it looked when constructed 
in 1930, “because you have so few 
mementos of days gone by.” 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Commission Chairman Dewitt C. Greer, left, and Commission Member Herbert C. Petry, 
Jr. and State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, right, presented President and Mrs. 
Johnson with a painting depicting the first roadside park in Texas as it looked in 1930. 
Greer told Mrs. Johnson the painting was commissioned for her because, ‘‘You have 
so few mementos of days gone by.” 


Arthur Godfrey, who had flown his 
own plane down from his Maryland 
farm to be at the LBJ State Park for 
this day, spoke of his admiration of 
the “obvious dedication I see in these 
men.” He complimented them for fol- 
lowing the first rule of ecology—using 
native plants suited to the climate and 
soil of their areas—and for preserving 
and improving the land’s most valu- 
able resource, topsoil. “To you who 
do the hard work, and go overboard 
beyond your stated duties, I congratu- 
late you and I thank you. If there’d 
been a 100-knot headwind, I'd still 
have been here today.” 

Godfrey also paid tribute to form- 
er President and Mrs. Johnson’s active 
interest in beautification, and said of 
Mrs. Johnson, “We'll see her name go 
down in history right alongside that 
of Martha Washington. Washington, 
D.C. would be a shambles today with- 
out the work she did as First Lady.” 

President Johnson also had a few 
words to say to the assembled High- 
way officials, reporters, and other 
Texans interested in beautification who 
filled to overflowing the park audi- 


torium. He referred to the Texas 
Highway Department as “the greatest 
highway department in the nation,” 
and added, “I am proud of all 18,000 
people in it.” He recognized U. S. 
Congressman J. J. (Jake) Pickle who 
was in the audience. “Today is Jake’s 
birthday, and we’re glad he is celeb- 
rating it here with us. I gave Jake one 


Cullen Luttrell brought Mrs. Johnson a 
packet of bluebonnet seeds from Sonora. 
He always has surplus seeds with him to 
hand out to ‘‘state flower lovers.” 


of his very first jobs—working in a 
roadside park in the National Youth 
Administration program. There 
weren’t many of those parks back in 
the thirties, but there are 1,100 of 
them now, so you can see what de- 
dicated men can do.” 

Johnson then presented some 
awards of his own. The first went to 
Rufus Jones, maintenance construc- 
tion supervisor at Fredericksburg, who 
is responsible for maintaining the 
many fine rest areas in Gillespie Coun- 
ty. Johnson called it the “LBJ Maxi- 
milian Daisy Award” as he presented 
Jones a check for $500—half for him 
personally and the other half for his 
crew. Johnson referred to the fact 
that both he and Jones had heart at- 
tacks ‘“‘a little while back. I think I 
know what brought them on. We 
were both planting all those wild 
flowers!” 

The other “LBJ awards” were me- 
mentos presented to the two Fred- 
ericksburg newspaper publishers and 
their wives, the Norman Dietels of the 
Radio Post and the Arthur Kowerts of 
the Standard. Then turning to Arthur 
Godfrey, whom Johnson called “one of 
the real patriots of this country,” he 
said, “I took a little part of my pension 
check to buy you something,” as he 
gave Godfrey a watch. 

Bright tablecloths and straw bask- 
ets filled with fall wild flowers decor- 
ated tables on the park grounds for 
one of Mrs. Johnson’s famous _bar- 
becue luncheons that followed the 
presentation. Along with barbecued 
chicken and beef with all the trim- 
mings, the guests found a variety of 
breads still hot from the ovens, home- 
made cookies, and Stonewall peach 
ice cream in old-fashioned freezers. 

President and Mrs. Johnson gather- 
ed all the finalists and their wives at 
their tables for a last chat to top off 
a day they'll long remember. 

The day ended as it had begun, 
with cameras snapping and guests 
strolling through the lovely park 
grounds for a last look at its beau- 
ties and a final word with the main- 
tenance men they had come to honor, 
before starting the long trek home.€ 
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BENNIE'S 
RIGHT 
IN STEP 


BENNIE MARBERRY’S job in the Beaumont district of- 
fice is communications superintendent, but really he is 
a troubleshooter. Surely he would be the outstanding 
handicapped troubleshooter in the world if someone 
gave such an award. 

The Texas Rehabilitation Commission does recognize 
the top handicapped state employee each year, and Ben- 
nie took that honor at the annual meeting of the Gover- 
nor’s Committee for Employment of the Handicapped, 
September 29, in Austin. 

“Until August | (when he was nominated) I didn’t 
know I was handicapped,” he said. “I thought it was 
everyone else who was out of step.” 

Although afflicted with polio at two years of age, 
Bennie has never slowed down. He spent 22 months in 
Shriners’ Hospital in Shreveport and used crutches and 
then a brace until he was 17 years old. Now he walks 
without the aid of a support. He is married, has three 
sons and is active in community affairs. He coaches a 
Little League baseball team and was selected the top 
member of the Lumberton Voluntary Fire Department. 

He started with the Highway Department in 1959 as 
a radio specialist. His job now is to maintain the 116 
mobile units, 11 base stations, and 44 remote units. Six 
years ago he started maintaining the electric striping 
control device on the striping machines. When the dis- 
trict revamped its old wiring system, he added 20,000 
feet of new wire. 

When he became communications superintendent, 
Bennie said, “The only understanding we had was that 
they would tell me what was to be done, and they 
would leave it to me to determine how.” 

The only thing Bennie won’t do on the job, he main- 
tains, is climb up on those radio towers. “I wouldn't 
even do that if I was okay,” he said. 

Bennie was chosen tops from among 3,794 handi- 
capped state employees. Six other finalists are Highway 


DISTRICT 20’s MAN OF THE YEAR—Bennie Marberry, com- 
munications superintendent in the Beaumont district of- 
fice, was recently recognized as the top handicapped state 
employee at the annual meeting of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee for Employment of the Handicapped. He was pre- 
sented with a certificate by Governor Preston Smith, right, 
and Jess Irwin Jr., Rehabilitation Commission chairman. 


Department employees: Curlee Andrews, Houston; Jon 
Elliot, San Angelo; Albert Fryar, El Paso; Merlin Jack- 
son, Corpus Christi; Fred Morris, Houston; and Reagin 
Sprinkle, Houston. 

These awards of merit will be presented in regional 
ceremonies across the state. Governor Preston Smith 
gave the top awards to Bennie and the other winners 
for the outstanding agency and employee encouraging 
hiring of the handicapped. 

Smith said the acceptance of three myths has re- 
stricted hiring of the handicapped. The first myth is that 
handicapped workers are unsafe. 

“This can be disproved by Industrial Accident Board 
statistics,” he said. 

The second is that workman’s compensation rates go 
up when a business hires handicapped workers, but this 
is wrong because they are determined by past safety 
records—not the physical condition of the workers. 

The third myth is that insurance companies will not 
allow businesses to hire the handicapped and keep 
regular rates. 

“These people (handicapped workers) are doing im- 
portant jobs for the state, he said, “and doing them 
well.” 

Last year’s top handicapped state employee, Stanley 
McFarland, of Fort Worth, also works for the High- 
way Department. The Department was selected the best 
state agency in hiring the handicapped in 1970. & 
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Til Always Be in Your Corner’ 


How MANY FATHERS, when giving 
their sons moral advice, have used a 
boxing term such as, “Never hit be- 
low the belt”? Or, “Always come out 
swinging’? Or reassured a son with 
the expression, “T’ll always be in your 
corner’? 

Jimmy Busceme is one father who 
has been giving his son this sort of 
advice for the past 10 years, and 
meaning every word of it literally. 

Jimmy, who is supervisor of the 
traffic signal department for District 20 
in Beaumont, coaches boxing as a pas- 
time, and his son, Bubba, while not a 
prize fighter, is a prize pupil. 

Bubba Busceme is the best amateur 
lightweight boxer in the United 
States. He is the Golden Gloves and 


By Mike McCleilen 
Travel and Information Division 


AAU national champion in the light- 
weight division and represented the 
US. at the recent Olympic boxing 
competition in Munich. 

He was also the lightweight Gold- 
en Gloves national champion in 1971 
and the featherweight Golden Gloves 
national champion in both 1969 and 
1970. 

Bubba also competed for the ban- 
tamweight Golden Gloves national 
championship in 1968, but lost after 
winning the Texas championship. In 
explaining Bubba’s loss that year, 


Jimmy also explains why a father 
can be enthusiastic about having his 
son compete in boxing. 

“Bubba was fighting well,” Jimmy 
recalled, “and he was well ahead on 
points. But his opponent landed one 
punch that opened a cut over Bubba’s 
right eye. The referee called the fight 
as soon as the cut started bleeding. 

“This was the right thing for the 
referee to have done, even though it 
cost Bubba the fight and probably 
the championship. In Golden Gloves 
competition, we take no _ chances 
whatsoever with the boxer’s health,” 
Jimmy pointed out. “This is a sport, 
and every precaution is taken for the 
safety of these athletes. In fact there 
are a great deal fewer serious injuries 


CHAMPIONSHIP FORM—Displaying good 
form, Bubba puts the finishing touches 
on his semifinal opponent at the state 
championship tournament at Fort Worth 
in 1972. Bubba went on to win the state 
title for the fifth consecutive year. 


in Golden Gloves competition than 
in high school football, even on a 
proportional basis.” 

Jimmy sees boxing as a sport “which 
measures an athlete’s physical abili- 
ties, training skills, and stamina. It 
is no longer the bloody pastime of 
the Greeks and the Romans. It has 
now evolved into a true test of skill 
and finesse and a gauge of a boy’s 
character. 

“At any rate,” Jimmy continued, 
“Bubba went on to prove that the 
referee’s decision was correct. Al- 
though he lost that particular cham- 
pionship, his eye was not damaged, 
and he was able to return the next 
two years and win the featherweight 
national championship. Then he 
moved up to the lightweight division 
and won two consecutive national 
championships in that category. 

“By doing this, Bubba became the 
first boxer in the 45-year history of 
the Golden Gloves to win national 
championships four times.” 


Jimmy first became impressed with ~ 


the Golden Gloves program when he 
was a boxer from 1944 to 1946 in the 
bantamweight division. After he quit 
boxing, he began working summers for 
the Highway Department until he 
graduated from high school. After 
graduation, he joined the District 20 
office full time. 

In 1962 when Bubba began to show 
an interest in boxing, Jimmy decided 
to return to boxing, this time as a 
coach. He has been coaching Bubba 
from the corner since then, with only 
a few exceptions. 

The most notable exception was 
when Bubba went to the Olympics. 
In Munich Bubba lost his second 
match to the pre-Olympic favorite 
and eventual gold medalist, Jan Szcze- 
panski of Poland, in a highly disputed 
decision. 
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SWEET VICTORY—The happy champion 
and the proud father deplane in Beau- 
mont. Bubba is carrying the trophy he 
won after winning his first national 
championship at Kansas City in 1969. 


crowd immediately began to show 
their disapproval. It was not the first 
time they had done so, but, to me, it 
seemed a lot louder than in any of 
the other instances,” Busceme said. 

“The Americans were booing and 
the Europeans were whistling, and a 
lot of things were being thrown into 
the ring. And it kept up well into the 
second round of the next match.” 

But Jimmy was more worried about 
his son than he was interested in the 
crowd feaction, so he hurried down 
to the locker room. 

When he arrived, Bubba was sitting 
quietly on the bench next to his lock- 
er. Jimmy sat down next to him and 
asked Bubba about the match. 

“Bubba said that the coach told 
him after the second round that he 
had won the first two rounds easily, 
so Bubba should just stay even in 
the third round and not take any 
chances. 

“That’s about the way I saw it, 
too. Bubba had definitely won the 
first two rounds. Obviously the audi- 
ence thought so. But I had noticed 
that the judges were not marking 
scores round by round. They were 


“Although I couldn’t be in Bubba’s 
corner, I was in the audience and 
when the decision was announced, the 


BUBBA’S FANS—District 20 personnel gave a personal welcome with a coffee after 
Bubba returned from the Olympics. They had previously donated $500 to pay his father’s 
expenses in Munich. On display were most of Bubba’s trophy collection from his highly 
successful amateur career. 
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BUBBA’S YOUNGER BROTHER—Richard, 13, also has his father in his corner. ‘‘Richard 
has practically grown up in the gym, but only shows interest in boxing when the tourna- 
ments begin,’’ he said. ‘‘He’s not showing too much interest in training yet.’’ His record 
so far is an even 12-12. 


waiting until the fight was over to re- 
cord the scores. And of course most 
of the judges were from Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. They seemed to be 
giving more weight to the final round, 
but even then the other guy did not 
out fight Bubba,” said the highway 
employee. 

“The Eastern Europeans are count- 
erpunchers who pace themselves for 
the final round. They are not aggres- 
sive. They prefer to have their op- 
ponents bring the fight to them. I 
saw several fights between two East- 
ern Europeans and each of them had 
to be warned several times to quit 
fooling around and start fighting. They 
were each waiting for the other to 
start punching. 

“There was no problem when they 
fought our boys. The U.S. team was 
aggressive. They brought the fight to 
their opponents. But they didn’t get 
the points they should have to reward 
their aggressiveness,” continued Bus- 
ceme. 

After Bubba had explained the 
match strategy to his father, he just 
sat quietly for a few minutes, then 
looked up, smiled, and said, “Any- 
way, it’s my last fight.” 

Thus ended a long amateur career 
that has excited the people of Beau- 
mont, and particularly the personnel 
of District 20, for the past five years. 

The townspeople have been Bubba’s 
active and vocal fans throughout his 
highly successful boxing career. A lo- 
cal radio station has broadcast most 
of his state matches, especially the 
state championship tournaments in 
Fort Worth. 

When Bubba won his opportunity 
to compete in Munich, one of the 
Beaumont television stations, KFDM- 
TV, donated a round-trip airlines 
ticket for Jimmy to attend the match. 
And District 20 employees displayed 
their generosity by passing the hat 
and gave Jimmy approximately $500 
to cover expenses during the 14-day 
Visit. 

“It was really great of them to do 
that,” Jimmy said. “There was no 
way I would have been able to make 
it to Munich without everyone’s help, 
and it was very important to me that 
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PROUD PARENTS—Jimmy and Audrey Busceme unveil a portrait which Bubba’s graduat- 
ing class donated to South Park High School in Beaumont as a parting gift. 


I be there when Bubba boxed.” 

It was an eventful Olympics, and 
Jimmy has several vivid memories of 
his visit. Perhaps the most vivid was 
the morning he awoke and heard the 
Arabs had taken several members of 
the Israeli team hostage in the Olympic 
Village. 

“As soon as I heard the news,” 


Jimmy remembered, “I rushed over ~— 


to see if Bubba was all right. I had a 
special pass to get into the Olympic 
Village, and the guards were check- 
ing these passes very carefully at the 
gate. Until that morning everything 
had been rather informal. But I got 
into the village with no real difficulty. 
I saw the area the police had _ bar- 
ricaded and was relieved to notice how 
far away it was from the area where 
Bubba’s room was located. 

“I hurried up to Bubba’s room, 
which he was sharing with Duane 
Bobick, our representative in the 
heavyweight division. They were both 
safe in bed resting for their matches. 

“A lot of people have had a lot of 
things to say about the way West 
German police handled the situation, 
but I want to say that I am very grate- 
ful to them for the way they protected 
the rest of the people in the Olympic 
Village. 

“What they had on their hands was 


a bunch of armed guerillas and some 
highly excited spectators. Yet not an- 
other member of the Olympic Village, 
nor any of the spectators or towns- 
people were ever endangered once the 
police got set up. When you consider 
how close-packed everyone was in the 
village, you have to regard this as a 
miracle.” 

Due to the 24-hour delay of the 
games imposed following the incident, 
Jimmy had to miss the boxing finals, 
but if Bubba had made it to the 
finals, he would probably have waited 
for a floating piece of driftwood and 
paddled home. 

Bubba arrived in Beaumont several 
days later to a hero’s welcome by the 
wildly appreciative citizens. His ama- 
teur boxing career, by his own deci- 
sion, was over. But there were many 
who hoped that Bubba might turn 
professional. 

“No way!” Jimmy declares. “Bubba 
has been questioned about this by 
quite a few people connected with 
professional boxing, but he is ab- 
solutely against it. He plans to get his 
degree in physical education at Lamar 
University and then coach high school 
track (he was a three-year letterman 
in high school). While finishing his 
degree he plans to work with me set- 
ting up boxing tournaments and help- 


ing coach some of the new boys. 

“Bubba’s experience will be valu- 
able to us. He has been named an 
assistant tournament director for the 
Beaumont Boxing Team, and right 
now is in Fort Worth making pre- 
parations for our boxers when they 
participate in the state Golden Gloves 
competition.” 

Jimmy also plans to remain active 
in boxing. He is still the head coach 
and an assistant tournament director 
for the Beaumont Boxing Team, 
serves on the board of regents of 
the Texas Golden Gloves, and is a 
member of the board of directors for 
the AAU Junior National Committee. 
In addition, he serves as both a re- 
feree and a judge for various boxing 
tournaments. 

He has put a lot of heart and time 
into amateur boxing and he is not 
ready to quit yet. Besides, he has an- 
other son, who, at 13, is beginning to 
show signs of becoming a boxer. And 
he, too, may want his father in his 
corner. £2 


EMBLAZONED BLAZER—Wearing his 
Olympic blazer, Bubba expresses enjoy- 
ment of the District 20 coffee given in 
his honor. ‘‘Bubba has been asked to 
speak at many functions during his box- 
ing career,’’ his father said, ‘‘and he 
usually has difficulty speaking for more 
than about 10 minutes. However, he had 
so much fun at this coffee that he spoke 
30 minutes. That’s got to be a record 
for him.’ 


A steady stream of antique cars on the Texas Glidden Tour trave 
the rolling hills and dales on FM 109 between New Ulm and Industry 


CLANK, CLATTER,SPUTTER, 


AHH-O00-GAH, AND BLEEP 


or how 28 motor-driven carriages, in just eight hours, covered 125 miles of Texas farm roads. 


d bes ONLY TOUCH of realism lack- 
ing was a slippery tongued ad- 
vance man in a straw skimmer and 
striped vest traversing our route and 
unloading his spiel at each stop: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, please take 
heed. Saturday afternoon you are re- 
quested to exercise care to keep unat- 
tended children, pets, and livestock off 
the highway. For on this day, 28 
motor-driven automobiles, some at- 
taining the fantastic speed of 40 miles 
per hour, will pass through your town 
on the annual Texas Glidden Tour. 
This band of law-abiding individuals, 
including women and small children, 
will make every effort to observe all 
local laws. But their purpose is to dem- 
onstrate to the world the reliability of 
the modern (1915 and later) automo- 
bile with a 125-mile journey down the 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 
Travel and Information Division 


farm roads between Houston and Bren- 
ham.” 

What class, what élan. But the in- 
structions for this tour, a reenactment 
of the original Glidden Tours of 1904- 
13 and sponsored by the Gulf Coast 
Antique Auto Club and the American 
Automobile Association, went only to 
the drivers (they prefer the name 
“pilots”) and were more fundamental 
and lackluster. 

“Everyone got a map and a sched- 
ule? Be sure to stay within a few miles 
of each other. Crank ’em up,” were 
some of the opening remarks made by 
Rick Timmons, AAA publicist, at the 


starting point on Southwest Freeway 
(US 59) in Houston. 

“We'll probably lose a few,” said 
Timmons. “But you'll be surprised 
what these people can fix in just about 
30 minutes.” 

On hand for the September 9 event 
were the most seasoned veterans of an- 
tique and classic-car collecting in the 
Texas Gulf Coast area. E. A. Scrog- 
gins, who gave up a profitable dairy 
business in Tomball recently because it 
interfered with his hobby of restoring 
about a dozen cars each year, drove 
his elegant powder blue 1931 Packard 
touring car. 

Ray Ledbetter came in his 1923 
Overland, and club president Homer 
Bartlett clattered in with his 1929 
Model A Ford roadster pickup. They, 
or rather their cars, are in the antique 


The elegant chrome hood ornament and 
grill of a 1931 Packard, right, owned by 
E. A. Scroggins of Tomball, stands in 
stylish contrast to the plain brass orna- 
ment on the 1915 Model T Ford, far right, 
driven by Herb Narum of Victoria. 


class that includes anything older than 
35 years. The newer jobs, like Dennis 
Landrum’s 1940 Ford or Bob Schra- 
der’s 1939 Mercury convertible, can be 
classified in the classic or special inter- 
est classes. 

Leading this third annual tour were 
the Model T Fords, not because the 
drivers were the best map readers 
(they got lost twice), but because they 
were the slowest cars in the line. 

Herb Narum’s 1915 Model T Ford 
touring car was perhaps the long-dis- 
tance champ in the tour. 

“I drove this thing once from here 
to Detroit,” he said. “It took us 11 
days. I didn’t set any speed records, 
but I made it.” 

His feat strongly resembles the first 
Glidden Tours from New York to St. 
Louis. In those pioneer days of the au- 
tomotive industry, millionaire Charles 
Glidden of Boston and several other 
brave souls set out to prove that one 
of those newfangled horseless contrap- 
tions could cover half the continent in 
a matter of days. 

Participants in the modern tour were 
merely out to have a pleasant Saturday 
afternoon drive, to show off their 
“gleam machines,” and to get there. 
Several tour members said their jour- 
ney was less hazardous than those 
early trips because of the modern road 
system and the signing. The major 
problem was impatient drivers who 
came upon the old cars traveling 25-30 
miles per hour and tried to pass the 
entire line at one time. 

Heading west from Houston on FM 
1093, the group passed towns with 
names like Clodine, Fulshear, Simon- 
ton, and Wallis. In front of the fire sta- 


Ray Ledbetter of Houston knows that 
mechanics who specialize in 1923 Over- 
lands are hard to find—especially in a 
small town like Wallis, where FM 1093 
and SH 36 come together. So when a 
coil comes loose from its bracket, the 
veteran antique car owner gets out and 
fixes it himself. 
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tion at Wallis, Ledbetter had the first 
breakdown. 

As he coasted to a halt, the ritual 
began. Ray and his entire family piled 
out, and Joe Messina, in his 1927 Pack- 
ard, stopped to render aid. 

“You said this thing was just about 
ready to give you trouble,” said Mes- 
sina. “I guess you'll keep quiet from 
now on.” 

As Ledbetter buried himself head 
first in the engine compartment, a local 
fellow in coveralls excitedly approached 
the scene and said they would have to 
move, “just in case” there was a fire 
and the engine needed to be moved. 
The station door looked like it hadn’t 
been opened in ages, but some people 
find it hard to make concessions to 
the simpler, less hurried days repre- 
sented by these old cars. 

“We'll be movin’ under our own 
power in just a minute,” Ledbetter 
answered. The problem, like most on 
these relatively simple machines, was 
easy to locate—a coil, loose from a 
bracket, dangling below the engine. A 
pair of pliers, a few powerful tugs, and 
they were off. 

Ledbetter and Messina were strag- 
gling behind the others as they turned 
north on State Highway 36, but no one 
except Timmons tried to keep people 
in line through the trip. During a cof- 
fee and gasoline break at Gary’s Res- 
taurant in Sealy and lunch at The Par- 
lour in New Ulm, crowds gathered 
around to ogle the cars and swap 
stories about their first dates in a car 
like Tom Narum’s 1931 Victoria or 


Zipping along FM 1093 on the coastal 
plain just west of Houston, J. L. Cum- 
mings and his family put their 1929 
Model A Ford roadster, top right, opposite 
page, through its paces. 


Watch out for sunburned feet. Ed Opper- 
man of Houston relaxes in the rumble 
seat, far left, of his 1930 Ford sport 
roadster while his son takes the wheel. 


Decked out in her turn-of-the-century 
finery, Joyce Hoke of Huntsville, left, is 
surrounded by the splendor of The Par- 
lour, a quaint ‘“‘biergarten’’ in New Ulm, 
top left, and a driveway full of aged 
autos. Joyce and her husband, Thomas, 
met the tour at New Ulm in their 1931 
Model A Ford coupe. 
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“Possum hunter’’ J. C. Ledger of Houston shows off his 1930 Model A Ford roadster 
during a stop in Round Top. In the background are FM 237 and one of the antique shops 
that are making this tiny German community a top tourist attraction. 


Sandy Anderson’s 1936 Chrysler. 

Everywhere along the road, rural 
families gathered in their front yards 
to gaze at all the nostalgia. Every per- 
son middle-aged or older looked with 
smiling eyes. But you don’t have to be 
old to enjoy old cars. 

“It’s just a fun hobby,” said Jeff 
Bott, at 29 one of the youngest of the 
70 club members,as he fussed with an 
oil leak on his 1929 two-door Model 
A sedan after the lunch stop. He and 
his wife, Joan, also own a 1921 Model 
T touring car, a 1931 Chevrolet, and 
two 1929 Fords. 

“I’ve collected old cars for 12 years,” 
he said. “I got my first one in the tenth 
grade. I even paid my way through col- 
lege by buying and selling antique 
cars. But now it’s just a hobby. Other 
young people in my neighborhood 
have motorcycles or 10-speed_ bikes; 
we have cars.” 

He spends little time now restoring 
cars, and mainly uses them for Sunday 
afternoon drives. Does Joan get in- 
voived in the tedious restoration pro- 
cess? 

“She holds the light for me when I'm 
working,” he said, “but she is getting 
to know a lot about it.”°, The main activ- 
ity for women is to add authentic cos- 
tuming to these jaunts. 

The breakdown problem that Tim- 
mons predicted never fully material- 
ized. He was elected the tour pessimist 


in 1970, when he followed the tour to 
Austin in a late-model wrecker, and 
retained the monicker last year on a 
trek to the Alabama-Coushatta Indian 
Reservation near Livingston. 

Every car reached Brenham before 
dark, although J. P. Whelton’s 1915 
Model T blew up and had to be towed. 

Not everyone followed the prescribed 
route, especially after the tour hit his- 
toric Round Top to see the antique 
shops and Henkel Square. 

It was a hot, tired crew in the old 
cars by this time. Some stayed to visit 
the town, but most just struck out on 
their own the 25 miles to Brenham 
and air-conditioned motel rooms. That 
night they rallied around a beer keg 
and heaps of barbecue, and Timmons 
handed out a few prizes just for fun. 

Walt Whitman and his 1924 Ford 
touring car got a compass and the 
“Pathfinder Award” for getting them 
off the track twice. For having the 
“Hottest Car,” Whelton received a 
thermometer. 

As a tribute for his many years with 
the club, Scroggins was given a first- 
aid kit as the “Rookie of the Year.” 
On into the night, the fellowship and 
camaraderie of the club members con- 
tinued. There was talk of shiny run- 
ning boards and magnetos and knobs, 
and engine cranks and interior-mounted 
four-blade fans and wooden wheels 
and mohair upholstery and... &4 
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(As of November 30, 1972) 

40 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Jack M. Jordan, Assistant Director 

District 17 

Dhuard M. Shannon, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I! 


35 Years 


Personnel 

Henry D. DeBerry, Jr., 

District 10 

George R. Johnston, Engineering Technician IV 

District 16 

Trinidad Espinoza, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 19 

Walter R. Chambers, Maintenance Technician ll 

District 21 

Santana Cantu, Maintenance Technician II 

C. W. Tipton, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

District 25 

Herbert W. Edmondson, Maintenance Construction 
Supervisor II 


Personnel and Wage Administrator 


30 Years 


District 2 

Mildred E. Scott, Accountant II 

District 8 

Connie Brown, Maintenance Technician II 

Ernest W. Shuler, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 16 

Alberto F. Herrera, Maintenance Technician | 

Juan Gonzalez, Maintenance Technician II 

District 17 

Tommie M. Luster, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 


Planning Survey 

Melvin L. Murphy, Traffic Survey Supervisor 
District 1 

Arnold D. Oates, Maintenance Technician II 
James W. Ausmus, Engineering Technician V 
District 2 

Garvin D. Chastain, Jr., Right of Way Agent IV 
District 4 

Wayne D. Brooks, Engineering Technician V 
District 6 

Jose A. Olguin, Maintenance Technician | 
Elisandro D. Pridgen, Maintenance Technician | 
District 10 

Alvin M. Pliler, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Victor G. Sternadel, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Eutemio M. Villareal, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Bennie R. Sherrill, Engineering Technician V 
Herbert L. Puckett, Engineering Technician V 
Eugenio Soliz, Maintenance Technician | 
District 17 

Marion A. Mitchell, Engineering Technician V 


District 18 

Cordell H. Coffee, Engineering Technician IV 
District 19 

Harold Cox, Engineering Technician V 

Harlo V. Taylor, Engineering Technician IV _ 
Billy J. Griffith, Engineering Technician IV 
District 23 

Bernace L. Field, Sign Supervisor — 

District 24 ee 
Randolph O. Wall, Maintenance Construction Foreman 
District 25 
John J. Ford, Jr., Engineering Technician IV 


RETIREMENTS — 


Highway Design Division 

Edward M. Carl, Jr., Engineer of Surveys 
District 3 

Nathan C. Gould, Draftsman III 

District 4 

Charlie A. Atchison, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 
John C. Odam, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 

Thomas A. Robbins, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 8 

John V. Adams, Maintenance Technician | 
Connie Brown, Maintenance Technician Il 

Otis W. Johnson, Maintenance Technician | 
District 9 

Thomas R. Matthews, Engineering Technician V- 
Walter W. Miller, Engineering Technician V 
Marshall H. Turnage, Maintenance Technician | 
District 10 

Tennie O. Monk, Maintenance Technician II 
Lonnie L. Pickle, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 

John W. Dennis, Maintenance Technician II 
Louis A. Kaough, Maintenance Technician II 
Ralph M. Spiller, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Neil Gibbs, Maintenance Construction Supervicer, i 
District 15 

Hilmar E. Boenig, Maintenance Technician Il 
Mabel V. Campbell, Clerical Supervisor II 
Alifonso M. Flores, Maintenance Technician | 
Roy H. Gregory, Senior Right Of Way Engineer 
District 16 

Douglas R. Calhoun, Engineering Technician V 
District 17 

Dorthea P. Atmar, Engineering Aide IV 

James R. Mize, Maintenance Technician II 
Jack F. Simmons, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Bernie L. Frank, Assistant District Engineer 
Clarence Johnson, Maintenance Technician | 
District 20 ; 

Hill Gregory, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

James E. Greenwalt, Shop Foreman IV 

District 23 

Paul Coffey, Maintenance Technician II 
Houston Urban Project 

Albert C. Kyser, Engineer-Manager 


First Roadside Park Preserved In Oils 


THE VOLUME OF MAIL received by 
Highway Department officers praising 
the roadside parks of Texas makes this 
vital phase of beautification appear al- 
most as important as the roadways 
themselves. Department maintenance 
forces earn that praise with a sizable 
investment of time and energy that 
keeps the rest areas, like the pictures- 
que one below on SH 71 near Smith- 
ville, in perfect manicured condition. 


Each year the Lady Bird Johnson 
Award is presented to the maintenance 
foreman who does the best job of high- 
way beautification in the state. Mrs. 
Johnson honored Melvin Bayless of 
LaGrange as runnerup this year, and 
you can read about the ceremony on 
page 2. Mrs. Johnson also received an 
“award” this year. Dewitt Greer, High- 
way Commission chairman, presented 
her with a painting, reproduced on the 


following pages, of the first official rest 
area in Texas, and probably the nation, 
located near Smithville. 

Texas Good Roads Association com- 
missioned Mrs. Willard Dyer of Round 
Rock to paint this scene. 

The park, in continuous use for four 
decades, is more than the first official 
roadside park. It also represents the 
birth of the roadside park concept, ac- 
cording to former State Highway Engi- 
neer Gibb Gilchrist, who wrote in 
[967° 


“Texas was undoubtedly the first 
state in the United States to build road- 
side parks. This was started in the 
early thirties . . . A chap in Fayette 
County named William Pape was coun- 
ty foreman on a road near Smithville 
where there were some beautiful live 
oak trees along a creek. He accepted a 
tract of land and built some tables and 


benches and things....I found out 
about it and determined that I either 
had to fire him or join him. So we 
joined him, and everybody in the High- 
way Commission ... pushed along the 
idea of beautification until all engineers 
became advocates.” 


“According to our records,” Greer 
said at the presentation, “this park at 
first had wooden benches under the 
live oak trees and, as depicted in this 
painting, a pump for water. It has been 
constantly improved through the years. 
There are modern masonry fixtures 
now, and the oak trees are bigger, pro- 
viding more shade.” 

Two historical markers are located 
in the park, one commemorating the 
park and the second signifying the lost 
site of Wood’s Fort. Future plans for 
the widening of SH 71 to a divided 
highway call for expansion of the park. 
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There are two fly-ins a month in Texas, from April to mid-November, but the biggest in the Southwest 
is the one held annually in Georgetown. Traditionally held on Labor Day, the Georgetown Fly-In has 
been moved next year to the second weekend in October to avoid conflict with other fly-ins. 


“WATCH THAT PILOT maneuver 
through loops and rolls. Now he’s pull- 
ing up after a high-speed dive. These 
pilots are not earning a dime. All they 
get is a well-earned handclap,” said 
the moderator of the eighth annual 
Southwestern Regional Fly-In held in 
Georgetown Labor Day weekend as he 
narrated the daring aerobatic perform- 
ances providing thrills for the sun- 
soaked throng. 

Noticing one pilot straying away 
from the spectator’s view, he wondered 
aloud, “Has that pilot lost the field? 
Heee tistses 

As the aerobatic ace finished per- 
forming, the moderator said excitedly, 
“He wears his airplane well. He rang 
it out furiously.” Laughing, he ex- 
plained to the crowd, “That’s airplane 
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talk for ‘he really put it through the 
Pinger = 

The aerobatic shows Saturday and 
Sunday were the most dramatic feature 
of the Georgetown fly-in, but static 
displays (displays of parts or planes 
under construction or not yet autho- 
rized to fly), continuous fly-bys, and 
the planes themselves competed for 
attention. And something new was 
added this year—a hot-air balloon was 
launched. 

There were people everywhere, 
standing against the picket fence or in 
clusters around the field, sprawling on 
the ground, or sitting in chairs under 


shade umbrellas, or airplane wings. 

Looking over the crowded field, an 
airplane enthusiast marveled about the 
growth of the show: “There probably 
weren't but 15 homebuilts here the 
first year. Now we have about 60. Of 
course, that includes antique aircraft, 
too, although this is the first time mem- 
bers of the antique association are an 
official part of the program.” 

The fly-in is a magnet for aviation 
buffs, one-time and would-be pilots, 
members of the Experimental Aircraft 
Association (official sponsors), an- 
tique lovers, and the curious. 

“The fly-in gives fellows a chance to 
show off their aircraft and compare 
notes, to learn from one another,” 
says T. R. Thomas, a San Antonio 
attorney and one of those instrumental 


in fly-in preparations. “Some come to 
find parts for their homebuilts or to 
get ideas for construction of their first 
—or second—plane.” 

“This is a close fraternity,” says a 
member of the EAA, Gus Galchik. 
“One time a gust of wind flipped a 
plane over and raised the tail up; its 
nose was in the dirt. Four of us got to- 
gether and straightened his prop and 
she was back in business. You don’t 
find that much sportsmanship in other 
sports.” 

About 60 percent of the planes at 
the fly-in (aside from the numerous 
factory-built models owned by other 
pilots flying in for the big show) were 
experimental homebuilts. The rest were 
antiques (30 years or older). 

“A subdivision of antiques is ‘clas- 
sics,’ which includes planes at least 20 
years old,” says A. A. Dougal, a Uni- 
versity of Texas engineering professor 
and coordinator for the antique entries. 
“For instance, I have a classic, a Lus- 
combe 8-A. In five more years it will 
be an antique. I don’t win many of the 


Photographs by Larry Upshaw 


Young and old alike were fascinated with 
the planes on display. Interest in the 
sport is growing yearly, with about 1,000 
planes currently under construction. 
“Every year when people go to fly-ins, 
they get infected, and start building one 
themselves,’”’ says a member of the EAA. 


Steve Fenton of Odessa poses with the “Big George’’ award (for best aircraft on display) 
and a low-wing award trophy. There are only four other planes of its kind flying in the 
country. The workmanship, beauty, and finish were near perfection. Even the interior was 
beautifully done in plaid upholstery on doors, walls, and floor. 


big prizes, but I get a lot of attention 
at air shows. People examine the plane, 
sit in it, and tell how they used to fly 
it. There are a good many pilots 


~ around who took their first flights in 


one of these, and that first flight is 
something to remember.” 

Besides the planes, the people make 
a big impression on T. R. Thomas, 
who says, “We have a lot of characters 
who come year after year and are very 
colorful. There’s Colonel Carl Crane. 
He’s one of the old-timers—don’t use 
his age—but mentally, he’s about 25. 
He patented an all-weather instrument 
landing system which makes it possible 
for even small craft to land in bad 
weather.” 

Everybody knows Ray Hegy of 
Marfa, too, claims Thomas, because of 
his sharp sense of humor and skill as 
a craftsman. Called “the little old prop 
maker,” Hegy makes propellers in a 
shack in the back of his West Texas 
home and ships them all over the 
world. 

“Ray is quite a pilot, too,” continues 
Thomas. “His experimental, which he 
calls ‘Chuparosa’ (hummingbird) _ is 


usually the smallest craft at the fly-in, 
and Ray is the first in the air each 
morning and the last down at night.” 

Then there’s Steve Fenton of Odessa, 
who has been to the fly-in for the past 
eight years, winning trophies on several 
occasions with a biplane. 

“His new plane, a Davis DA-2A, is 
a beauty,” said Thomas. 

“It's a fabulous plane,” agreed Dr. 
Dougal. ““Aerodynamically, it’s a good 
flying machine, but the workmanship 
is near perfection.” 

Turning to Fenton, a humble-look- 
ing middle-aged man with graying hair 
and a face weathered by the West 
Texas sun, Dr. Dougal predicted, 
“With this plane you'll be famous.” 

Pleased with the praise, Fenton 
broke into a half smile and acknowl- 
edged quietly, “I think I’m going to 
win ‘Big George,’ the grand champion 
award.” 

Fenton knew how to call the shots, 
because Saturday night at the awards 
banquet he walked away with “Big 
George” and a trophy for the best low- 
wing plane. For his present and past 
achievements Fenton was accorded an 
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The controversial Bede-5, shown for the first time in this part of the United States, was 
one of the top attractions at the fly-in. It will begin flying at air shows after final testing 
has been completed by the end of the year. The single-place plane is so simply designed 
that it can be built by the average home craftsman. The trophies in the foreground are 
to be presented winners of outstanding planes. 


honor never before given a winner—a 
standing ovation. 

Incidentally, Fenton built the plane 
in record time, 18 months. Usually it 
takes about three or four years to fin- 
ish a homebuilt, especially one per- 
fected such as his. How did he do it? 

“My wife slept alone.” 

Joe Johnson’s Luscombe Phantom 
was a beauty, too, and the Bedford na- 
tive took first prize for antique air- 
craft. 

“He had just finished restoring it 
and the workmanship was superb,” re- 
calls Dr. Dougal. “Johnson was really 
proud of his red phantom. He stood 
by it both days, telling people how it 
was made, what materials he used, how 
it handled. It’s the only one presently 
flying in the United States and is 
worth about $25,000.” 

Other awards went to Jim Cox of 
Houston who won the static display 
award for his “Fly Baby,” to Jack 
Scott of Archer (the high-wing award 
for his Pientenpol “Air Camper”), 
Larry Wade of Dallas (biplane award 
for his Pitts Special) , and a special fly- 
in award to Gene Martinka of George- 
town for “the effort expended to make 
the fly-in a success.” 

And speaking of efforts, everyone 
involved in the fly-in deserved a pat on 
the back because all the planning and 
preparations were done voluntarily, 
points out Tony Bingelis, a member of 
the Texas Aeronautics Commission 
and founder of the Georgetown Fly-In. 

“The homebuilt participants espe- 
cially deserve recognition,” says Bin- 
gelis, “because they work hard on their 
planes year after year under frustrating 
conditions. Every plane is unique, and 
the builder has to figure out the de- 
sign, scrounge around and find mate- 
rials, then see if the pieces are going to 
fit. When the pieces don’t, that can 
be trying. Then he has to have enough 
confidence in his own work to risk his 


life flying the craft. When you think 
that manufacturers have hundreds of 
designers and flight testers and still 
run into problems, you have to hand it 
to the guy who builds an experimental. 

“Of course, some of the adventure is 
removed when you follow someone 
else’s plans, but amateurs, at least for 
a first venture, should. Each craft is 
still unique because of the modifica- 
tions. Building something no one else 
in the world has built is satisfying. It’s 
a thrilling experience,” said Bingelis, as 
we walked up and down the row of 


craft on display. 


Two sleek-looking Buecker Jung- Look, ma, no cover, but it flies—usually around 200 feet. Captain Ron Kellenbenz of 
i : Fort Hood sometimes takes his gyrocopter up to several thousand feet. It cruises about 
meisters, replicas of the extremely 65 mph. He’s all strapped in—his ear plugs are in place, too—and ready to roll. 
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The yellow and black Mong Sport MS-3 proved 
how sporty it really is when the pilot took it 
up to show the crowd just what his machine 
could do. 
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maneuverable plane Hitler used to train | 
his pilots during World War II, were © 
getting a lot of attention from spec- 
tators. So were George Tregre’s famed 
Staggerwing Beeches, which are quite 
valuable, historical, and showy for 
competition, according to those in the 
know. 

Another eye-catcher was something 
that looked like a bicycle with a pro- 
peller. And who would be crazy 
enough to fly such a contraption? Well, 


An experimental low wing plane, right, 
painted to resemble a trainer from World 
War Il, was another attention-getter at 
the fly-in. 


Probably one of the most popular men 
at the fly-in each year is Ray Hegy, 
below, of Marfa. His tiny experimental, 
“Chuparosa,’ (hummingbird) is well 
known to aviation buffs. 


Captain Ron Kellenbenz of Fort Hood, 
who says, “It’s won four trophies for 
best rotor craft at past fly-ins, so the 
judges are getting used to it. It prob- 
ably won’t win this year (it didn’t).” 

He bought the crazy-looking Ben- 
son gyrocopter from a Temple busi- 
nessman a year ago. The original own- 
ers named it “Mr. Gramp’s Divorce 
Device” and Kellenbenz didn’t have 
the heart to change it. 

Says the young airman, “Actually, 
the man’s wife named it ‘Divorce De- 
vice’ because she figured that’s what it 
would lead to. When her husband be- 
came a grandfather, they tacked on 
ine rest.” 

Meanwhile, it was time for another 
aerobatic show, and the people were 
looking forward to seeing the heralded 
world champion, Charles Hilliard of 
Fort Worth, do his thing. 


“Hilliard performs right on the 
ground—about 100 feet high—and this 
is what makes him so outstanding. An 
amateur needs a lot of altitude to ma- 
neuver and recover,” explained Tony 
Bingelis. 

However, Hilliard, along with spe- 
cial aerobatic teams from Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Houston couldn’t fly in 
because of poor visibility. Members of 
the EAA and antique association were 
asked to perform and the substitutes, 
including Captain Jack Winthrop (a 
Braniff pilot) of Dallas and Leroy 
Braxdale of Crystal City, were “just 
marvelous,” says Bingelis. 

Braxdale stole the show with an ex- 
ceptionally long, strenuous, and pre- 
cise aerobatic display, says Bingelis. 
He put his bright yellow Pitts Special 
through every imaginable maneuver, 
including a real thriller. Beginning 
with two vertical rolls, he continued to 
climb, then did a tail slide (falling 
vertically tailfirst into a deliberate 
spin). 

“Some of the commercial pilots like 
to fly the big lines, but after hours, 
they like to twist and zoom and get it 
out of their system. It’s exciting to 
maneuver through the rolls and loops,” 
confides Bingelis, who can perform a 
trick or two himself. “It can be dan- 
gerous if you get cocky or complacent, 


A member of the EAA, substituting for aerobatic members who could not attend the fly-in 
because of poor visibility, puts his plane through its paces. 


just as it is when you're not alert at the 
wheel of a car.” 

What’s it like to be upside down in 
an open cockpit? 

“It’s scary, all right,’ admits Bin- 
gelis, even with the comforting reassur- 
ance of a parachute and double seat 
belts. “The first time you want to grab 
for anything and everything. I remem- 


ber holding on to the stick with one 
hand and clawing at the fuselage with 
the other. All the dirt, dust, and debris 
from the bottom of the cockpit fell in- 
to my eyes and mouth. I thought, 
‘never again,’ but, of course, I did. 
After the first time it wasn’t so bad. 
At least the airplane was kind of 
clean,” he says philosophically. £9 


HERE WERE no bumpy country paths 

for the tortoise and the hare when 
they got together September 25 for a 
rematch of their famous race. Their 
starting line was an overpass on the 
final section of Kultgen Freeway, 
which is IH 35 in Waco. 

The hare, cleverly disguised as a 
shiny new 1973 Ford LTD, was given 
the advantage in this race, from Waco 
to Austin, of traveling totally on the 
Interstate. Because of its previous 
win, the tortoise, actually a shiny 1930 
Model A Ford, was assigned to the 
frontage lanes of IH 35, state high- 
ways, and farm roads. But while this 
route resembled the road between the 
two cities back in the 1930's, the 
newer roadways themselves are far 
superior to the old. 

Official starter for “The Great 
Road Race,” which began the High- 
way Week observance in Texas, was 
J. H. Kultgen, former Highway Com- 
mission chairman and _ prominent 


By Larry Upshaw 
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Waco businessman. 

Also on hand were many govern- 
mental and business leaders from the 
Waco area, plus current Highway 
Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer 
and State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall, who gave the address 
dedicating the section that completes 
IH 35 through Waco. 

When the proceedings ended and 
the race began, the hare began a 
smooth hop at the posted speed 
limit. And he chased the carrot all 
the way to the state Capitol grounds, 
arriving 1-14 hours later. Although 
traveling on good, hard-surfaced roads 
the entire way, the tortoise averaged 
only 35 miles per hour and shuffled 
into Austin in three hours. What a 
comeback for the underdog hare! 


This tongue-in-cheek confrontation 
between old Ford and new was de- 
signed by the Texas Good Roads As- 
sociation to emphasize the importance 
of today’s superior highway system. 
The folks at TGRA wouldn’t sponsor 
a real animal footrace because they 
knew “Highways Help People,” and 
this slogan was repeated during the 
September 24-30 observance in Texas 
and around the nation. 

Bands played, ribbons were cut, 
speeches were made, and thousands 
of Texas citizens were entertained and 
informed during open houses at 
various district offices and mainten- 
ance sections. 

In the Kultgen Freeway dedication 
speech, Dingwall said, “We need to 
keep in mind that highways are un- 
der attack. They are being attacked 
by would-be environmentalists, pro- 
ponents of mass transit, and many 
others.” 

The Highway Department’s top ad- 
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REVVING UP—tThe Great Road Race, one 


of the highlights of Highway Week, be- 


_ gins with Buck Finley out in front in his 
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1930 Ford Model A and Frank Lemanski 
close behind in his 1973 Ford. Observers 
just down IH 35 reported that the ’73 


took the lead about 50 yards down the 


Interstate and never surrendered it. 


ministrator said it is fitting that a 
man like Kultgen, “who has done so 
much for highways in this state, 
should be honored in his own town.” 
After Dingwall’s address, Kultgen cut 
the ribbon and started the cars. Nine- 
ty-eight miles down the highway (106 
miles by the old route), Governor 
Preston Smith and TGRA officials 
met the autos when Marion S. “Buck” 
Finley of Waco finally pulled his 
Model A into the Capitol grounds. 


Comparing the trip now with the 
old days, Finley said, “When we were 
going through towns and over dirt 
toads back in the 1930’s, we had lots 
of trouble following the route. Now we 
just follow the highway signs and we 
have no problem.” 


“This race illustrates the progress 
we've made in highways and automo- 
biles,” the governor told Finley and 
Frank Lemanski, driver of the 1973 
car. Then to signify the triumph of 
modern technology in the highway 
business, Smith raised Lemanski’s arm 
in a victory sign. 

In his official memorandum re- 
cognizing Highway Week, Smith said, 
“Practically everything Texans buy, 
sell, make, or consume moves at some 
time over the 70,000 mile state-main- 
tained highway system. To say that 
“Highways Help People’ is an under- 
statement of Texas-sized proportions.” 


Walter Moore, editor of the Texas 
Almanac, said in an open letter to 
Texas newspaper and magazine editors 
that Highway Week gives the news 
media an opportunity to stress the 
value of highways to Texas. 


THE “‘WINNAH’”” AND NEW CHAMP—On 
the State Capitol grounds in Austin, Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith signifies the winner, 
Frank Lemanski, while second-place 
finisher Buck Finley doffs his cap in a 
mock tribute. 


“They are the economic arteries of 
our state, essential to every commun- 
ity,” he wrote. “Within my own life- 
time, I have seen Texas roads change 
from some of the nation’s worst to 
the best in the United States.” 

Newspapers across the state re- 
sponded by dedicating hundreds of 
column inches during the week to 
problems and solutions in the high- 
way business. Radio and _ television 
were included in the observance, as 
the Travel and Information Division 
wrote highway-oriented spot an- 
nouncements for the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials. 
These spots were distributed to more 
than 7,500 radio and television out- 
lets nationwide, with TGRA provid- 
ing them to 389 Texas stations. 

Commission Chairman Greer told 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce that 
an adequate highway program for 
Texas next year, with maintenance 
and operational costs, would run $1.2 
billion, and only $482 million is in 
sight. 

“What was bought with the high- 
way construction dollar in 1962,” he 
said, “now costs $1.58. Despite this 
erosion of the value of the dollar in 
purchasing power, there has not been 
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an increase in the gasoline tax in Tex- 
as since 1955.” 

Greer stressed that the highway pro- 
gram in Texas historically has been 
initiated by the people. Citizens, 
through local representatives and of- 
ficials, present their needs to the 
Highway Commission. 

“Without citizen support,” he said, 
“the Highway Department would be 
useless and ineffective.” 

Highway Commission member 
Charles Simons, speaking to the 
Gainesville Lions Club, said he is 
puzzled that proposed federal high- 
way legislation would divert highway 
user taxes to mass transit when ap- 
propriated mass transit funds are go- 
ing begging. 

Simons noted that one proposal 
would add $3.8 billion to Urban Mass 
Transit Administration funds,  al- 
though few cities have applied for 
money already available. Population 
centers in the northeast, he said, face 
transportation problems totally dif- 
ferent from those in Texas. 

“It has been their choice to live, 
work, and play vertically rather than 
horizontally, to opt for high-rise 
apartments, towering office buildings, 
and loft-type manufacturing centers 
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rather than suburban residential and 
commercial development.” 

He said most highway builders 
have no quarrel with fixed rail mass 
transit systems where they are needed 
and practical. 

“But we cannot agree that proceeds 
of the Highway Trust Fund should be 
diverted to finance the maintenance 
or construction of fixed rail mass 
transit systems,” he said. He contend- 
ed the solution to transportation prob- 
lems in Texas, with few exceptions, 
is continued development of the high- 
way system. 

Also dealing with the mass transit 
issue was Eugene Robbins, executive 
vice-president of TGRA, in the Sep- 
tember issue of Texas Professional En- 
gineer saluting Highway Week. 

“We think most Texans are de- 
pendent on the automobile for their 
life style,” he said. “We believe it 


BREAK !T UP—District 3’s new main- 
tenance and engineering building in 
Vernon opened with a bang during High- 
way Week. With a mightly swing, High- 
way Commission Member Charles E. 
Simons breaks a concrete block in honor 
of the occasion. Lending moral support 
are, left to right, State Senator Jack 
Hightower, District Engineer Robert 
Schleider, Gay Braziel, maintenance 
supervisor, and Martin Raabe, supervis- 
ing resident engineer. 
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District 17 Photo by Bobby Vernon 


makes more sense to develop better 
engines and cleaner fuels.” 

TGRA also established a speakers’ 
bureau to provide informational talks 
to civic groups during the observance. 


Photo courtesy Vernon Daily Record 
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MEN AT WORK—Open House at the 

Bryan District office was a time to show ~ 
the public what Highway Department em- — 
ployees have done for them lately. In 
the photo left, Daniel Ayers, engineer- 
ing technician IV, explains the use of © 
hot-mix asphalt samples to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Wise of Bryan in the district 
laboratory. An interested young visitor, 
above, views aerial photos in _ three 

dimensions. } 


Most Highway Department offices 
across the state opened their doors to 
the public during the week, including 
several groups of school children. The 
Wichita Falls District office hosted 
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‘more than 600 people at an open 
house, and many maintenance sec- 
tions and county residencies in the 
state had the home folks over. 

Highway Week in the Wichita Falls 
district was summed up in its monthly 
newsletter, The Whirlwind: 

“Highway Week is over, but for 
most of us it will be a fond memory. 
We all pitched in and worked hard 
to make everything as nice as pos- 
sible. We burned the candle at both 
ends in an effort to make a good 
impression. We wanted so much to 
gain the favor of the public, and we 
had one full week to get the public to 
notice us and the work we do, work 
fat is often taken for granted... . 

“During the week 2,777 people 
registered as visitors throughout Dis- 
trict 3... . Not one of us can forget 
the look of amazement on the faces 
of the children as they watched the 
equipment in action, the comments 
made by young and old alike con- 
cerning our buildings and equipment 
or the promises that we had their 
support from now on. 


THE BIG MOMENT—4J. H. Kultgen, center, dedicates the final section of IH 35 in Waco 
and begins Highway Week, with one clip of the scissors. Other highway officials present 
at the dedication of Kultgen Freeway are Highway Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer, 
second from left; State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall; Kultgen, former Commission 
chairman; Thomas Collier, former Waco district engineer, and Brooks Evans, current 
district engineer. Holding the ribbon are Kay Moore, left, and Teresa Recindus, employees 
in the Waco District office. 


“We also learned during Highway 
Week. We learned that people are in- 
terested in us. We learned that shar- 
ing with the public our enthusiasm 
in building and maintaining highways 
tubbed off on them. In short, it was 
a great week and all who participated 
in any of the activities are much rich- 
er for having done so.” 

Visitors to the Bryan District of- 


fice saw slide shows and heard des- 
criptions of the functions of each sec- 
tion. In the two weeks before High- 
way Week, district employees pre- 


-sented 32 programs explaining high- 


way issues to civic and fraternal 
organizations, schools, and church 
groups. 


“We even had a booth at the Bur- 
leson County Fair in Caldwell,” said 


Myram (“Pop”) Coleman, Bryan dis- 
trict administrative engineer. “We 
showed the new life signs and some 
other new things in the Department.” 

All the effort expended by people 
both in and outside the Highway De- 
partment was designed to show Tex- 
ans that highways are important not 
just during Highway Week, but year 
round.& 


Highway Story Carried to the People 


Each year during Highway Week, Texas Good Roads 
Association and the Highway Department provide speakers 
to civic groups and other citizen organizations that want to 
hear about highway issues. 

This year, the speakers’ bureau of the Highway Commis- 
sion members, the state highway engineer, and several divi- 
sion directors, delivered 61 speeches all across the state. Re- 
sponding to requests made to the district and county offices, 
many employees on this level also gave talks to their local 
groups. 


Each speaker gave his own view of highway problems, but 
all sounded out basic themes. These ideas have been con- 
densed into the following general address: 

HIGHWAY WEEK is an annual reminder of just what the 
priorities are in the highway business. The whole highway 
program is geared to citizen participation and citizen ap- 
proval. 

And it was this way even before the Texas Highway De- 
partment was formed. 

In the late 1800’s, roads were mainly a county affair. In 
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1890, the Texas Legislature approved legislation which auth- 
orized a statute labor system. Under this system, all men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 45 were obliged to work on the 
roads for about five days each year. 

Men who did not wish to work on these road gangs could 
hire substitutes to assume their portion of the work, and many 
men became professional substitutes. Laws were passed 
whereby a man could commute his roadbuilding responsibil- 
ity by paying $1 for each day that he was to have worked. 
In essence, the first road tax was born. 


But these lax times began changing quickly at the turn of 
the century. Citizens wanted and needed better roads and 
better maintenance methods. 

And the federal government responded to this nationwide 
citizen movement. The first Federal Aid Road Act was passed 
in 1916 to help the states in construction of rural roads, but 
the act stipulated that all construction be under the supervi- 
sion of an organized state highway department. 

In essence this can be seen as a continuation of the sub- 
stitute system of the 1890's. Instead of doing the work him- 
self, each citizen simply paid a fee, or tax, to have someone 
else do the work for him. But, by having a specialized group 
of professional “substitutes,” the work improved. 

However, the responsibility of highway work was not com- 
pletely lifted from the citizens. No highway is built in Texas 
that is not either requested or approved by the citizens of 
the area affected. The Highway Commission meets every 
month to hold open hearings. Regardless of the request, any 
citizen is assured of a hearing by simply requesting to be 
listed on the docket. 

The slogan for Highway Week is: Highways Help People. 


There are about 2,600 communities in Texas which have 
no means of transportation other than highways. Practically 
everything a Texan eats, wears or uses comes to his door, 
either all or part of the way, via the highways. 

There are some parts of the country that may not be as 
totally reliant on highways as we are in Texas. In the north- 
east, heavy population centers are facing an almost insur- 
mountable transportation problem. They are looking to mass 
transportation—rail transportation—to solve this problem. 

Contrary to what some of the critics say, the Highway De- 
partment is not against rail mass transit systems. What it is 
against is diverting to other uses the Highway Trust Fund 
which is collected by the federal government from the owners 
and operators of the nation’s 112 million motor vehicles 
specifically for highway development. 

It is absolutely vital to every citizen of Texas that the 
highway program be continued—if lives are to be saved, the 
economy to prosper. You have provided the all-important 
means of financing highway projects through highway user 


taxes—such as the gasoline tax—both at the state and na-- 
tional level. : 

We must protect the state highway fund from dollar ero-- 
sion at the state level. The Highway Department must have: 
additional revenue if it is going to continue to build and main- - 
tain the Texas highway system as it has in the past. 

Based on expert projections of highway needs for 1970-- 
1990, Texas multilane and urban highway costs will total! 
$13.1 billion. This includes the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of 6,516 miles of rural and 5,933 miles of urban highways | 
—a combined total of 12,449 miles of traffic and safety-en- 
gineered travelways. 

Just a few days ago the Highway Department had work | 
under contract totalling $768.6 million. This work was just. 
less than one half completed, which means that the Depart- - 
ment is committed to the payment of more than $360 million | 
if not one more dime of contracting is put to paper. | 


If sufficient money was available, plans are complete right - 
now to put more than one-quarter billion dollars ($250 mil-— 
lion) to contract at the earliest possible moment. 

Texas has needed projects which the people have asked - 
for to the tune of $2.7 billion which are not under contract 
now. 

Looking ahead, maintenance and operation costs and the 
highway needs for the next year carry a pricetag of $1.2 
billion. 

Now, how many of these dollars actually are in sight? 

Actual estimated 1973 total state highway revenue income 
has been projected at $482 million. $238 million of federal aid 
was expected to reduce the amount of needed state funds to 
$981.6 million during fiscal 1972-73. 

That leaves a net deficit to meet 1972-73 needs (based on 
a five-cent gasoline tax) of $499.6 million—or approximately 
one half billion dollars. Where is the money to come from? 

The serious problems are compounded by the on again- 
off again release of monies from the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund. The $238 million the Texas Highway Department was 
apportioned for the trust fund in the next fiscal year already 
has been trimmed to $189 million. 


The fund is under assault from many other directions. 
Some well-meaning—but misinformed—ecologists, econo- 
mists, environmentalists, sociologists and many others would 
bring the highway program—and the economy—to a screech- 
ing halt. The Highway Department needs for you to return to 
your work as roadbuilders. It needs for you to work with 
your letters, with your ballots, with your voices, with the 
same enthusiasm as your dads and grandads, with their 
sweat, and blisters, and sore backs. . 

Good highways are essential to Texas—to you. You've got 
a lot riding on them! & 
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_ Congress 


Dallas Morning News, in an editorial— 


is threatening to take away 
from highway construction the millions 
of dollars that have been held in trust 
to maintain and build roads. 

Texas Good Roads Association de- 


_ scribes the situation this way: ‘‘The High- 


way Trust Fund is facing its most serious 
crisis since it was created in 1956.” 
The crisis came when the Senate Bank- 


ing Committee approved the amendment 


by Senator John Sherman Cooper to 
divert millions of dollars held in the 
Highway Trust Fund away from highways 
to mass transit, including rail transporta- 
ticn. Even more money would be taken 
away from highway construction under 
another amendment by Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy of Massachusetts and Sen- 


- ator Lowell Weicker of Connecticut. This 


would divert $2.4 billion for mass transit 
purposes instead of using the money for 
highways. 

. . . Such action would mean a breach 
of the trust under which the federal 
government was pledged by Congress to 
use the tax money collected from high- 
Way users for highway purposes. 


The News advocates both federal and. 


state support to provide the highways 
that are the lifelines of this nation’s 
economy and national defense. But if 
Congress will not keep the Highway Trust 
Fund for the exclusive use for which it 
was created, federal user taxes should 
be eliminated and road funding and 
building be turned over to the states. 


The Port Arthur News—Mayor Bernis 
Sadler says he favors a gasoline tax hike, 
but wants the money used for highway 
_development—not mass transit studies 
and systems. 

Sadler blames the slowdown in_ high- 
way construction on the dubious methods 
the legislature has used to siphon off 
highway money—like funding the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety from the highway 


e budget. 


Sadler is also skeptical about schemes 
to have the Highway Department foot the 
bill for right of way purchases. Now local 
governments pay half of the cost. 

The mayor said the cost of ROW is 
Small compared to the cost of construc- 
tion. He would rather see the money go 


for building than ROW. In addition, he 
says the 50 percent cost of ROW is a 
control for local governments as to where 
roads will be built—‘‘If they don’t want 
them, they don’t buy the right of way.”’ 


San Antonio News—tTwo sisters Tues- 
day were awarded $135,000 by a con- 
demnation commission for two acres of 
land along the North Expressway route. 
The land is located at US 281 and Bitters 
Road. Virginia and Isabel Martin had 
asked $200,000 for their land which the 
city valued at $44,000. Assistant City At- 
torney James M. Parker said an appeal 
is ‘‘almost certain.” 

The land is one of 13 parcels yet to 
be purchased for the expressway project 
along US 281 between Salado Creek and 
FM 1604. 

Texas Highway Department District 
Planning Engineer Garrette Wilson said 
the city began acquiring land along the 
route in 1965. Wilson said rising land 
prices make it a ‘‘very hot area’’ north 
of Loop 410. 


South Texas Citizen (Laredo)—The Tex- 
as Highway Department Tourist Bureau 
on IH 35 north of Laredo continued to 
serve guests at a record-setting pace 
during August. The monthly total of 11,- 
829 guests was the second busiest month 
in the bureau’s history, and was down 
only 1,074 guests from the record num- 
ber for the previous month. 

The August total represented a 78 per- 
cent gain over August of last year. 

Don Hunter, tourist bureau supervisor, 
reports that it was a 160 percent gain 
in Texas visitors that helped to bring 
about the tremendous monthly increase. 
Out-of-state visitors, not including those 
from Mexico, were up 4 percent while 
the number of Mexican guests declined 
by 8 percent. 


Wichita Falis Record-News—With the 
ribbon cutting ceremonies set for Tues- 
day morning, Texas 79 Expressway of- 
ficially joins Center Expressway and this 
city will then have excellent highways 
into and out of town from every direc- 
tion. 

It’s a far cry from what it was only a 
few years ago when most highway traf- 
fic came on Scott Street and through 


the center of town. Now the expressway 
north and south that joins the Oklahoma 
Bailey turnpike routes traffic away from 
the business section and on a _ scenic 
tour through the city. Traffic is taken to 
Henrietta and Jacksboro and thence to 
Fort Worth and Dallas over four lanes. 

Now, instead of congested tourist traf- 
fic on narrow roads and numerous stop 
signs, motorists breeze through Wichita 
Falls on a series of ultramodern express- 
ways. 

The new Waurika (Oklahoma) cutoff is 
a graceful flourish on a job well done. 
Wichitans now can be proud of the man- 
ner in which traffic passes through their 
city. 


Richardson News—North Texans fre- 
quently say they spend more time get- 
ting from their homes to the airport 
than they do in getting from one destina- 
tion to another via the airplane. 

If it’s been true at Love Field, it will 
be even more so at the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Airport when it opens late next year. 

A recent study by the Texas Highway 
Department, however, indicates that this 
complaint isn’t as prevalent in North 
Texas as a lot of people say, and that 
the complaint will not apply to the new 
airport when it is completed. A travel 
time study between Love Field and Fort 
Worth and Dallas central business dis- 
tricts was recently completed by the 
Highway Department’s regional planning 
office. 

“Results of the study show non-peak 
travel times from downtown Dallas in the 
10- to 16-minute range,”’ a THD news- 
letter said. It said travel times usually 
increase only five to six minutes during 
the peak hour. 

“It is interesting to note these results 
are almost identical to the findings of a 
similar study conducted in 1968. That 
is, trip times and speeds between Love 
Field and downtown were generally the 
same as now. 

“Experienced airport commuters may 
feel these trip times are a bit low, es- 
pecially if they have ever ‘missed a plane’. 

“This is partially explained by an an- 
noyance or psychological factor which 
makes delays seem much longer than 
they really are to a person in a hurry.” 
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To and From Our Readers 


Parting Remarks 

Twenty-two years in one job offers 
an opportunity for much contempla- 
tion as the retired public relations di- 
rector for the South Carolina Highway 
Department Jesse A. Rutledge proved 
in the July issue of Carolina Highways. 
The magazine featured reminiscences 
developed during Rutledge’s 22 years 
as the department’s first and only pub- 
lic relations director. 

“The public needs the benefit of a 
public information service,” Rutledge 
says in the article. “Ours was the first 
such in history where the media could 
easily and promptly get information 
about highway developments and _ all 
phases of highway department ad- 
ministration...” 

Rutledge said informing the public 
and keeping it abreast of what the 
needs are and where the money is spent 
is the purpose of public information. 
“Secrecy in government builds public 
distrust,” he explained. 
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“We build our program around 
Carolina Highways, no question about 
that, but not to the exclusion of serv- 
ing the news media. The publication 
goes to Highway Department em- 
ployees (who must be well informed on 
the department’s operations if we are 
to inform the public) and to many 
other citizens of the state who are 
vitally interested in highways .. . We 
have always given ‘first break’ to news- 
papers and other media on information 
and articles prepared for the magazine. 
We have not monopolized highway 
news for the magazine . . .We realize 
television is important, but the nature 
of the medium is such that their sta- 
tions are not as interested as the news- 
papers in the day-to-day, bread and 
butter aspects of the highway program. 

“We rely on radio for safety mes- 
sages, because it is the only practical 
medium which a person can use while 
traveling in an automobile,” he says. 

“Today we have an ‘open door’ pol- 
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AND ALONG WITH HIS OTHER MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS, WE'LL 


PROBABLY REMEMBER MOST HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE 


COFFEE FUND. 4 
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icy on all news. All commission meet- 
ings are open to the public. We hav 
never missed a news release on a high 
way contract. Not only should projects. 
be advertised and the bids opened ini 
public, but they should also be fol- 
lowed up with a news story; then theres 
is no feeling that this is a secret opera-- 
tion.” j 


And Don’t You Forget It 

A young reader from Lawrence, 
Massachusetts seems concerned about! 
Texas’ claims of being the biggest and | 
best. He writes: 

‘Dear Texas—This is Massachusetts © 
speaking. We understand theres a 
rumor going around that Texas is the 
greatest state. Well, just to set the rec- 
ord straight, Massachusetts happens to 
be the greatest state. Now before you 
go to shooting your mouths off about — 
your oil wells and the Alamo, let me 
tell you something about our great 
heritage. For starters, there wouldn't © 
be any Texas had it not been for the 
bravery of the Massachusetts Minute- 
men at Concord and Lexington .. . 
And who could forget the Boston Tea 
Party when the Massachusetts Sons of 
Liberty destroyed $75,000 worth of 
English tea? 

“The Battle of Bunker Hill is just 
another reminder of the courageous 
men Massachusetts breeds as she has 
bred other great men, such as John 
F. Kennedy, Paul Revere, Eli Whitney, 
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John Adams, and John Quincy Adams 
and even Clara Barton who started the 
American Red Cross... Why Massa- 
chusetts is so great that a popular 
group wrote a song about it. I haven’t 
heard any about Texas yet.” 

As if that isn’t enough, “. . .Texas 
wasn't even thought of while the fight 
for Independence was going on. It 
took a small state like Massachusetts, 
smaller than most even, then to stick 
up for its own rights. I guess you 
Texans must have been hiding or some- 
thing, huh? So remember that next 
time you say you're the greatest state. 
I love Massachusetts too much to let 
some glory hog like Texas try to take 
away the title we deserve so much.” 

Santa Anna should have had that 
fella on his side... 


Say That Again... 

The title of a research paper from 
Highway Research Abstracts, a publi- 
cation of the National Research Coun- 
cil of the Highway Research Board, 
may leave a few readers intrigued. It 
reads: 

“Behavior of Bored Piles in Beeu- 
mont Clay.” 

Who could blame them? You'd be 
bored too, if you were up to your arm- 
pits in Beaumont clay. 


Stewart ‘Outstanding’ 

Sam B. Stewart, chief investigator in 
Motor Vehicle Division, is recipient of 
the American Asscciation of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators annual distin- 
guished service award for 1972. Stewart 
received the award at the association’s 
national conference in September at 
Wichita, Kansas. The award is given 
each year to the state administrator or 
enforcement official most deserving for 
his outstanding contributions to na- 
tional and international motor vehicle 
_ administration. 

Stewart has been chief investigator 
since 1957 and is responsible for field 
Operations of the division which has 
field offices in 15 major cities. He also 
serves as license plate reciprocity and 
proration officer for the Department. 

Stewart has represented Texas since 
1958 on the American Association of 


Motor Vehicle Administrators national 
committee for reciprocity and interna- 
tional relations, and was a member on 
the national dealer committee which 
drafted and approved the model dealer 
license law in 1966. 

Stewart has worked for the Depart- 
ment since 1937, except for the two 
years during World War II when he 
was in the U. S. Army Air Force. He 
and his wife Mary have two children, 
Sam Jr. and Lu Venice. 


Nominee for the State Snake? 

When Texas Highways’ astute read- 
ers first questioned the existence of the 
“cottonmouth rattlesnake” mentioned 
in Larry Upshaw’s article, “Canoeing 


> 


the Big Cypress,” in the September is- 
sue, the first impulse was to explain, 
with a straight face, that we’ve discov- 
ered a new Strain of reptile being de- 
veloped in the East Texas swamps. 

But that would tarnish the truthful 
journalistic image, and besides, no one 
would swallow it. Now we feel that 
perhaps the cottonmouth rattlesnake is 
the answer to a conundrum posed by 
Leon Hale, columnist for The Houston 
Post—naming a state snake. With a 
variety of snakes around these parts, 
he writes, maybe we need “a state 
snake committee to screen nominees 
and make suggestions to the Legisla- 
ture.” 

But alas, in our own fumbling way 
we might have come up with some- 
thing better. Although the writer must 
confess that his mind was garbled up 


in a pile of cottonmouth moccasins 
and diamondback rattlers (the snake 
was really a diamondback), he did 
conjure up a combination of the two 
best known snakes in Texas. 

Since the reptile has made it into 
print (you believe everything you read, 
don’t you?), and has been captured in 
a sketch by Ernest Jordan, Texas High- 
ways art editor, maybe it will have 
enough clout to start a ground swell of 
support for the state snake—the cot- 
tonmouth rattlesnake. 


Former Commissioner Dies 

Robert Lee Bobbitt, Highway Com- 
missioner from 1937 to 1943, died in 
San Antonio on September 14. He was 
84. 

In memory of Bobbitt, the Highway 
Commissioners and State Highway En- 
gineer J. C. Dingwall passed a resolu- 
tion praising his contributions to Texas 
and to the Highway Department: 
“Whereas during his tenure as a mem- 
ber of the policy-making body of the 
Texas Highway Department he helped 
shape policies for a program of high- 
way development aimed at providing 
total road service to all Texans; and 
whereas his memory continues to serve 
as a guide to the Texas Highway De- 
partment; now therefore be it ordered 
by the Texas Highway Commission 
that the family of Robert Lee Bobbitt 
be apprised of the respect and esteem 
with which his memory is held by each 
member of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission.” 

Before he was named chairman of 
the Highway Commission in 1937, he 
had been attorney general of Texas 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors for Texas A&I at Kingsville. In 
1935 he was appointed justice of the 
San Antonio Court of Civil Appeals 
and served there until his appointment 
to the Commission. 

Bobbitt was elected to the Texas 
Legislature in 1922 and unanimously 
elected speaker of the 40th Legislature 
in 1927. He began his law practice in 
Laredo in 1916, and later moved to 
San Antonio where he established the 
law firm of Bobbitt, Brite, Bobbitt & 
Allen. 
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“OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


@ We recently completed a trip by 
car through Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

Our Texas roads are better marked 
than any state we went through. They 
are better marked in cities and when 
you leave any town, the signs tell you 
where you are going, how far it is to 
the next town, and the next large town. 
Thanks to your system, it was a plea- 
sure driving in Texas. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Main 
Harlingen 


@ I would like very much to express 
my appreciation to the Texas Highway 
Department, and especially to Frank 
Goodman and his helper, Gary Davis. 

Mr. Goodman was very courteous 
and helpful when my grandson and I 
were traveling east between Junction 
City and Harper and ran out of gas. 
He put just enough gas in my car to 
get us to the nearest service station. 

I offered to pay for the gas, or buy 
their lunch, but they refused. Thank 
you for the “Texas Hospitality.” 

Mrs. J. W. Doll 
Maplewood, Louisiana 


e Last Saturday night our family at- 
tended a football game, and drove 
there in three different cars. After the 
game, one of the cars died about two 
miles outside of Seguin. It was 10 p.m. 
and we had no tools, no lights, and 
knew nothing about Rie to find help. 

Only a few minutes passed before a 
“Good ee stopped and of- 
fered assistance. This man and his fam- 
ily were on their way home from the 


fair, but he took time—much time— 
to help us even though we were strang- 
ers to him. 

We offered to pay him for all his 
trouble but he refused, saying he saw 
we were in trouble and was happy to 
help. He was the only person who 
stopped to offer aid during the entire 
two-hour period. We want him to 
know—and all the people of Seguin to 
know—that we deeply appreciate his 
help. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pete Miller 
Ft. Worth 

(Ed. Note: The helper was Lee 
Engelke, who works in the Seguin 
residency and is a 25-year veteran with 
the Highway Department). 


e Traveling through Texas, we have 
enjoyed your rest stops and are in- 
clined to believe they are the nicest 
of any state in the union. 

Your crew of Texas Highway work- 
ers are tops with me, also. Their hos- 
pitality is 100 percent. 

While hauling a 23 foot trailer, we 
had a blow out and had to hold up a 
“help” sign. A Texas highway crew 
was the first to stop after two trucks 
passed by. The operator of the truck 
was S. M. Bustos (engineering techni- 
cian V). 

[ would like to thank you as this 
was a wonderful crew of men and one 
Texas should be proud to have on their 
roster. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Volpe 
Hayward, California 


® This is a note of thanks to the 
Texas Highway Department and two 
of its employees in particular. 

While traveling alone recently, I 


pulled to the shoulder of IH 30 be- 
tween Mount Pleasant and New Bos- 
ton after hearing a loud pop. The two — 
men I mentioned stopped and diag- 
nosed the trouble as a bad front tire. 
They not only changed the tire—but 
put the spare on the rear and then put 
the rear tire on the front. Since the 
spare wasn’t in good condition, they 
said it would be safer that way. 

It is reassuring to know that at least 
some of our state taxes are helping 
to pay the salaries of such courteous 
and considerate men. 


Mrs. James Rachel 
Texarkana 


e I was recently driving on IH 40 
to the airport to take a friend to meet 
a flight to Dallas, when my car sud- 
denly stopped. I really had no idea 
what was the matter and what to do 
about it. Shortly after I pulled off the 
road, one of your Highway Depart- 
ment employees, Dale Tipton, came to 
my rescue. 

He immediately diagnosed the prob- 
lem, drove us to a service station and 
arranged for the car to be fixed. Since 
my friend’s plane was to leave in about 
20 minutes, he also drove her to the 
airport. 

I wish to commend the Highway De- 
partment for hiring a man of such 
high caliber and sensitivity. If all the 
men on your staff are like this, you 
must have a very fine department. 

Mrs. Gerald Schultz 
Canyon 


@ My husband and I were both born 
and raised in Baytown. Although both 
of us had been on vacations before to 
different states, neither of us had been 
at the wheel driving during these trips. 
Since we married five years ago, we 
have driven on two extended vacations 
in 11 different states. 

After each trip, I have been moved 
to write our Highway Department a 
letter of thanks but have been slow in 
my efforts. The Texas highways are by . 
far the most pleasant to travel on. 


_ They have the clearest and most un- 
 derstandable road signs which are 
helpful also. 

_ Each time we near the Texas border 
on return trips, we are more grateful 
for the easy traveling ahead. 

Mrs. Roger W. Bennett 
Rockport 


@ We have always enjoyed the road- 
_ side parks provided by the Highway 
_ Department, but after a recent trip 
_ with my husband across Texas, I felt 
_ that I should extend a special “thank 
_ you.” My husband is disabled and we 
found the parks that included comfort 
stations with facilities for the disabled 
_ areal blessing. The only thing I could 
ask is that there were more of them. 
Mrs. Kenneth Kingdor: 
Amarillo 


e At my request, you recently sent 
me your Ten-Trail maps, plus your 
beautiful book, ““Texas—Land of Con- 
trast.” A lot of time and expense has 
gone into the preparation of this ma- 
terial and I think you deserve some 
sort of expression of appreciation, so 
Im saying a big THANK YOU 
(Texas style). 

We have traveled in many of our 
states and have always obtained all tiie 
tour information they had available, 
but Texas has outdone them all in this 
respect. We are looking forward to see- 
ing Texas in a big way in early 1972. 

Mrs. L. O. Williams 
Rialto, California 


® This is to report on one of your 
employees, Bob Mayfield, who came 
to our rescue when our car overheated 
about eight miles west of Groom. 

Mr. Mayfield, who was. traveling 
east, saw our trouble, turned around 
and came back to see if he could help. 
He took me to get some water, re- 
turned to the car and put it in the 
radiator, but it ran out because the 
water pump was broken. He then took 
me to Groom to a garage where we 
finally got a new pump. 


Mr. Mayfield could not have been 
nicer or more helpful or more wel- 
come. He is a credit to your organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. H. M. Hutchings 
El Paso 


e | am writing to express our thanks 
to two of your maintenance men, Bob 
Zimmerman and Andy Estes. 

We were recently on our way to 
Cooper, when just west of Denton we 
had tire trouble. Mr. Zimmerman and 
Mr. Estes drove up before my husband 
had time to change the tire and 
changed it for us. 

I told them I was going to write to 
Texas Highways about their helping us 
since my husband works for the High- 
way Department also (20 years next 
April). 

So, a great big thanks to Bob Zim- 
merman and Andy Estes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pierson 
Tuscola 


© Many times the general public as- 
sumes our highways and their rights 


-of way are maintained as a matter of 


fact. We seldom give praise for their 
beauty to those who deserve the credit. 
We in Stanton want you to know 

that your efforts are appreciated. Espe- 
cially the installation of the attractive 
shrubs and tree landscaping at both the 
West and East Stanton exit areas of 
IH 20. I know this type of installation 
is another continuous maintenance 
item for your personnel, however, we 
feel the beautification of this space is 
certainly worthwhile 

Donald Tollison 

Martin County Chamber 

of Commerce, Stanton 


@ We want to thank you for the in- 
formation you sent us. We have just 
returned from California and had a 
nice trip through your part of the 
country. We have just one complaint 
to make. Your roadside parks are very 
nice, but there are no comfort stations 


except in places that you are required 
to buy something before using the rest 
rooms. 
Frank E. Bolser 
Stilwell, Kansas 


e This past Labor Day, my son and 
I had the pleasure of crossing Texas 
on IH 10. Frequently along the way, 
we were greeted by the “Free Coffee 
and Refreshments” signs at various 
rest areas. As you probably know, this 
noteworthy project was sponsored by 
local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
chapters. 

I’m sending this note of deep appre- 
ciation to you, in hopes that somehow 
you may get the word to the partici- 
pants. I’m sure the program has great- 
ly reduced Labor Day traffic accidents. 

Mrs. Margaret Smithson 
Naples, Florida 


@ This letter is in regard to a young 
man who stopped to help me on the 
highway between Rockwall and Green- 
ville. 

He was such a gentleman and I was 
so desperate that I thought his boss 
should know. It was not long before 
dark, and I was on a busy freeway a 
long way from a service station. He 
stopped and changed my tire and then 
would not accept any money. 

Mrs. Terrell Boyd 
Paris 


(Ed. Note:The helper was John Yo- 
cum III, engineering technician in the 
Hutchins residency.) 


@ Please accept my most heartfelt 
thanks for your employee, Howard 
Magin. Approximately three or four 
miles outside Seguin, he graciously 
changed a flat tire and refreshed me 
with cold drinking water. He refused 
to accept money. 

It’s just nice to know that folks take 
care and take time to help broken 
down autos on our fine highways. 

Betty Wise 
San Antonio 
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